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THE DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE LOAN COLLECTION 



THROUGH the generosity of a 
friend of the Museum, there is 
now being displayed an important 
collection of European and Oriental art 
in the south wing of the main floor. 
Two of the paintings were described in 
the March-April Bulletin; this num- 
ber will therefore treat of the decorative 
art objects comprised in this notable 
loan. These include Spanish and Persian 
rugs, Flemish ancl French tapestries, 
Italian furniture, and Spanish ironwork. 

Carpets — In this exhibition is to be 
found what is believed to be the largest 
and most important collection of 
Spanish carpets in this country. It 
comprehends two of the earliest known 
specimens, knotted carpets of the 15th 
century, and an unusual variety of types 
of later periods including the simple 
needlework rug of wool on linen, made 
75 to 100 years ago by the natives of 
the Alpuj arras range of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. Many of the towns 
of Andalusia produced textiles and car- 
pets of remarkable quality, and of these 
the greater number are found in private 
collections or museums. 

Certain general characteristics dis- 
tinguish the Castilian work from the 
products of the Orient, such as the nar- 
row width and extreme length of the 
earliest woven specimens; the square 
shape of the needle types; the similarity 
in color of the border and the field ; 
and the fact that each carpet appears to 
have been made for specific use in the 
church or monastery, large household, or 
public place. Technically the Spanish 
carpets are divided into three groups, 
the knotted pile carpets, the looped car- 
pets (the loops evolving from a canvas 
background), and embroidered carpets, 
the needlework being done on a linen 
background sometimes in a kind of gros- 
point stitch and sometimes a chain-stitch. 

There are in the collection two note- 
worthy pile carpets, made about 1450 
for the religious house of Santa Clara at 



Palencia, a convent said to have been 
founded by Admiral Alfonso Enriquez 
and his consort. These pieces together 
with three larger ones bearing the arms 
of the Admiral were especially executed 
to adorn the edifice. The fields have 
all-over patterns of stars, lozenges, and 
octagons, filled with motives of the 
quaintest nature — horses with ornate 
manes, dancing bears, birds of varied 
plumage, rampant lions, oxen with dogs, 
little cocks and ducks in pairs or flocks, 
ladies clad in crinolines, and women in 
farthingales mounted on camels. These 
amusing figures are repeated in the 
border, sometimes filling up the spaces 
between the attenuated characters of 
Kufic inscriptions characteristic of His- 
pano-Moresque calligraphy. These two 
rugs attracted much attention at the ex- 
hibition of Spanish art held in London in 
1895 an d at the great exhibition of 
Mohammedan art in Munich in 1910. 

Possibly the most beautiful pile carpet 
represented here is one dating from the 
first half of the 16th century, attributed 
to that famous carpet manufacturing 
center, Alcaraz in Murcia. The deep 
daffodil yellow field displays a bold pat- 
tern in blue of artichokes in pointed ovals 
with royal crowns and other details out- 
lined in white; the border is of orange 
and green with dragon-headed foliage in 
repeat. Both the color scheme and the 
crowns justify the belief that this carpet 
was made to the order of a Spanish royal 
family. 

There are two silk and wool looped 
rugs of a type commonly found near 
Granada, and one of similar technique 
but of coarser fabric called Alpuj arra. 

The two 17th century pieces are good 
examples of the Spanish Renaissance. 
One has a small medallion with four 
vases of flowers each flanked by heraldic 
lions in the center of the field ; the re- 
mainder of the field is seme with blos- 
soms, flaming hearts, archaic birds, and 
crowns, the design being executed in old 
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pink, ivory, and tan on a deep forest 
green ground. The companion piece has 
a dark blue field with rows of flower 
vases and a single pair of ducks; a 
border with red ground patterned with 
fleur-de-lys, flower vases, and crowned 
lions in the corners. 

Several rugs of the embroidery tech- 
nique, made about 1600, are of archaic 
pattern in heavy wool. One, a rare altar 
carpet, has the general field of old yellow 
with the designs largely in sapphire blue. 
At each end there is a large scrolled 
fleur-de-lys flanked by eaglets, sheep, 
lions, peacocks, doves, hares, dogs, 
flowerettes, and newtes; and in the 
center a stellate medallion. The deep 
border contains carnations, vases, and 
confronting birds. 

The heraldic carpet, illustrated on 
the cover of the Bulletin, is in the 
same style and equally distinctive, the 
design being somewhat more irregular in 
execution. The rich orange field is pat- 
terned in light and dark blue, light and 
dark green, golden yellow, buff, and 
white. The center is a square shield 
with battlemented edge, enclosing the 
eagle adosse of Charles V and two at- 
tendant doves ; four swans bearing flower 
branches flank the shield, and at top and 
bottom are birds, vases of pomegranates, 
carnations, and tulips. 

A unique applique altar carpet secured 
at Tarragona exemplifies a technique not 
often employed for floor coverings, 
though commonly used throughout 
Europe in the decoration of coffin covers 
and for palace hangings. It is made of 
blue linen with applique of red and blue 
patterned damasks outlined with a 
narrow looped gimp, the design being 
almost identical with the Moresque 
tracery of the cloister of the Tarragona 
Cathedral. The date is embroidered on 
the reverse side, "ano de 1763" 

There are several examples in the ex- 
hibition of rugs or hangings without 
borders and of floreate style, which, al- 
though found in various parts of Spain, 




BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY IN THE 
ANONYMOUS LOAN COLLECTION 

are nevertheless of Dutch and English 
origin. The city of Utrecht in Holland 
was noted for its textiles and carpets 
produced during the Spanish domination 
of Charles V. While these are some- 
what pronounced in color and design, 
they are both rare and interesting. 

Tapestries — A remarkable set of 
17th century Flemish tapestries is 
among the treasures of the collection. 
Fourteen dramatic and pictorially dec- 
orative panels portray the story of 
Antony and Cleopatra. The weaving 
was done by Guillam van Leefdael and 
G. Peemans in the vivid colors and pre- 
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vailing brown tones that distinguish the 
products of the Brussels looms at the 
end of the 17th century. Spirited 
horses, gallant warriors, ornate boats, 
Amazons, and sportive cupids enliven 
the historical scenes. The borders are 
broad and filled with luxurious patterns 
of fruit, flowers, and trophies, and a 
cartouche in Latin is in the center of 
the top border of each tapestry. One of 
the largest panels shows Caesar, triumph- 
ant from his Egyptian campaign, in a 
chariot drawn by four great horses; 
others of especial interest are Cleopatra 
in a state barge with musicians, and the 
feast of Antony and Cleopatra. 

Of an entirely different style are two 
Beauvais panels, part of the set of the 
history of Psyche. One of the panels is 
reproduced on page 35. The cartoons 
were made by Francois Boucher, and the 
tapestries woven between 1736 and 
1778. These panels are soft and 
beautiful in color; the architectural set- 
tings of columns and arches and the dec- 
orative garlands are enchanting. These 
are the right and left panels to "Psyche's 
arrival at Cupid's palace." On the 
floor of both panels is a Savonnerie 
carpet, loosely laid in large folds, and on 
the right and left are welcoming maidens 
with flowers and music. 

Furniture — In the gallery in which 
the tapestries and carpets are displayed 
there is an unusually imposing suite of 
palace furniture with mountings of 
carved and gilded wood and embroidered 
seats and backs. The needlework was 
done between 1689 an d 1705 in the 
Albicini palace at Forli, Italy, under the 
patronage of Maria Theresa, Marchesa 
Albicini. The historical and mytho- 
logical designs which were often 
dramatic were made by Paul Cignani, 
and the embroideries were executed by 
Rose Bruni-Chelli and her assistants. 
The petit point medallions are wrought 



in multi-color silks, surrounded by 
gold raised work of shell and scroll 
motifs, and the white moire ground of the 
chairs is strewn with fruits and flowers. 
The sofa has a spirited battle scene in 
the medallion on the back, and on either 
side intricate strap-work with caryatids, 
garlands, and trophies-at-arms. The 
seat differs in subject, showing a 
grotto near a palace where winged boys 
and youthful fauns disport themselves 
about a wine cask; the field of white is 
filled with birds, flower vases, and 
dolphins entwined. 

Ironwork — In another branch of the 
decorative arts, that of Spanish iron- 
work, this collection offers most inter- 
esting and rare material. The ancient 
iron mines of Spain were celebrated, 
Pamplona, the old capital of Navarre, 
being one of the principal iron centers of 
Romanesque and Gothic days. Abundant 
use was made of the metal for railings, 
ecclesiastical screens (rejas), crosses, 
pulpits, balconies, knockers, and locks. 
The metal was prepared in primitive 
fashion, and the tools were few and 
simple. Rich and intricate effects were 
produced unrestricted by the intract- 
ability of the medium, as the smiths 
worked the ruder metal somewhat as the 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of other 
countries manipulated the more precious 
metals. To this independence in 
technique was added originality in de- 
sign, as the styles of other nations pene- 
trated but slowly into the fastnesses of 
Andalusia, and foreign workmen did not 
usurp the places of the native born. 

While Spain is rich in decorative iron, 
only smaller pieces can be seen outside 
the country itself. In the loan collec- 
tion formerly owned by Nicholas Duque 
of Segovia, there are a number of crosses 
of the Gothic and Renaissance periods, 
several formerly a part of the trellis 
work or grilles of the church; others, 
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ecclesiastical processional crosses. One 
large cross, illustrated above, is made of 
the usual superimposed thin sheets of 
metal, the arms and head of the cross 
pierced into a quatrefoil and the ex- 
tremities terminating in foliated scrolls. 
In the fashioning of knockers the 
smiths went to nature for inspiration, 
using birds, lizards, and various animals 
for the hammer. The back-plates were 
either simple bosses to which the ham- 
mer was fastened, or they were elabor- 
ated with pierced work ot intricate pat- 
terning. The strikers as a rule were 
simple, but well shaped, enlarged nail 
heads. The locks are varied in shape 
and kind for chests, rejas, and doorways. 
One example, a bolt lock for a grille, 
has a raised lock box on a cruciform 
back-plate of pierced work of scroll and 
fleur-de-lys design, inscribed with a 
naive statement that Thomas dedicated 
this lock to the church in 1699. B. B. 

ORIENTAL ART IN THE 
LOAN COLLECTION 

The installation in Gallery 4 of the 
Oriental material of this loan makes 
possible an interesting continuation of 
the Chinese art shown in Gallery 5. 
The new loan is composed of Chinese 
paintings, jade, lacquer screens, Persian 
rugs, and a Polonaise rug. The Polonaise 
rug is delicate and lovely in every detail. 
Its silken pile and silver threaded pattern 
sparkle like a gem, as it lies on the floor 
in Gallery 4 in front of a large imperial 
Chinese screen. A so-called Ispahan, 
Herat type, is shown on the opposite side 
of the screen, and two Kouba rugs 
are shown with the European objects. 
The Chinese jades in the cases on the 
east and west walls are examples that 
date as early as the first Christian era 
and as late as the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1280 A. D.). Of the Chinese paintings 
the two notable ones are the "portraits 
in red/' fine examples of the early Ming 
Dvnasrv Cn68-i6j.d. A. D.). M. 




GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE IRONWORK 
IN THE ANONYMOUS LOAN COLLECTION 



THE POTTER PALMER 
COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 

THE Potter Palmer Collection of 
Paintings, presented to the Art 
Institute by Mrs. Bertha Honore 
Palmer, Honore Palmer, and Potter 
Palmer, Jr., is now being permanently 
installed in Galleries 25 and 26. 

The collection contains fifty-one 
French paintings of remarkable distinc- 
tion, including Puvis de Chavannes' 
"Sacred Grove," (the study for his 
decoration for the Palais des Arts at 
Lyons), Renoir's "In the circus," Corot's 
"Orpheus saluting the light," Millet's 
"Rail splitter," and works by Cazin, 
Delacroix, Daubigny, Troyon, Besnard, 
Degas, Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Diaz, Raffaelli; also 
canvases by Whistler, Eastman Johnson, 
Mary Cassatt, and Zorn. The com- 
plete list is given on page 47. 

The relationship between French and 
American art has been most intimate 
from the time when Inness and William 
Morris Hunt felt a sympathetic affinity 
with the Barbizon men. The evolution 
of art in America is unintelligible with- 
out an understanding of the artistic 
achievements of the older nation. For 
this reason as well as for its own high 
intrinsic worth, French art holds a place 



